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Demimonde: /dem-ee-mond/ (n.) Mid-19th century origin, from French demi-monde, literally 
“half world’ A group of people considered to be on the fringes of respectable society; holds 
pleasure seeking connotations, associated with hedonistic lifestyles, usually in a conspicuous 
and flagrant manner, often in direct contrast to ruling class behavior. 


The Floating World and Toulouse-Lautrec 


In the essay Le Café Concert, Montorgueil 
explains, the “café concert was not a den of 
iniquity but rather a tonic for modern life." 1 
While Montorgueil describes the importance 
of pleasure amidst the social tumult of 1880s 
France, this statement is equally at home in 
Edo-period Japan (603-1868). During the 
17th century, the merchant class flourished, 
but remained stifled within the strict strati- 
fication of Japanese society They turned 
from traditional culture for the pleasures of 
the floating world—the ephemeral realm of 
the kabuki theaters and the Yoshiwara, the 
licensed prostitution district. Though sepa 
rated by an ocean and nearly a century, Edo's 
floating world and fin-de-siécle Paris shared 
in a departure from polite society to a fer 
vent celebration of worldly pleasure. Each 
culture developed a demimonde, a half-world, 
that enticed even the elite, whether mem- 
bers of the Edo's samurai class or demimon- 
daines, the bourgeois tourists in Paris’ notori- 
ous Montmartre neighborhood. 

Edo's woodblock print artists immortal 
ized the colorful floating world through 
ukiyo-e, or “pictures of the floating world." 
Following the opening of Japan in 1854, 
these prints reverberated throughout the 


hearts of Western artists, resonating with 
the demimonde of fin-de-siécle France. The 
compositional daring, sharp diagonals, bold, 
flat blocks of color, and love for the quotid- 
ian captured the imagination of the French 
Impressionists and Post Impressionists 
alike, providing a fresh visual vocabulary 
to depict the modern world. Henri de Tow 
louse-Lautrec was particularly entranced. 
The influence of the Japanese prints that 
he so avidly collected appears throughout 
his oeuvre, but especially resounds through 
his lithographs. Like the ukiyo-e artists in 
Japan, Lautrec embraced the world of actors, 
courtesans, and other spectral figures of the 
pleasure culture. 

Ronin Gallery is pleased to present Demi- 
monde: The Floating World and Toulouse-Lautrec , 
a stunning juxtaposition of Lautrec's litho- 
graphs and the Japanese woodblock prints 
that inspired him. From masterworks of 
ukiyo-e, to Lautrec's large-scale posters and 
the Le Café Concert set, this exhibition invites 
you to explore the parallel demimondes of 
fin-de-siècle Paris and Edo-period Japan, as 
well as the elements of Japonisme in Law 
trec's work. 


1. Sarah J. S. Suzuki The Paris of Toulouse-Lautrec: Prints and Posters from The Museum of Modern Art (New York: Museum 


of Modern Art, 2014), 19. 


Ukiyo: The Floating World 


By the early 17th century, the ancient feudal 
wars had ended and Japan entered an un- 
precedented period of peace and prosper- 
ity The new Tokugawa Shogunate moved 
the capital from Kyoto to Edo (present 
day Tokyo) and instituted a policy of saukin 
kotai. Meaning "alternate attendance," this 
edict required daimyo (provincial lords) 
and their households to rotate residence 
between their regional homes and the 
capital This measure not only kept lo- 
cal power in check, but also spurred Edo's 
rapid urbanization. Surpassing one million 
residents? Edo became Japan's largest city 
and allowed the merchant class to thrive. 
For the first time in Japanese history, a mid- 
dle class emerged and the demimonde was 
born. Catering to Edo's vast population of 
pleasure seekers, both samurai and towns- 
people alike, this ephemeral realm revolved 
around the Yoshiwara and kabuki theater. 
As described by Kyoto author Asai Ryoi in 
1655, whiyo, or the “floating world,” was a 
beauty like no other: 


“Living only for a moment, turning 
our full attention to the pleasures of 
the moon, the snow, the cherry blos- 
soms, and the ample, singing songs, 
drinking wine, and diverting ourselves 
just in floating, caring not a whit for 
the poverty staring us in the face, re- 
fusing to be disheartened, like a gourd 
floating along with the river current: 
this is what we call ukiyo." 3 


The floating world revolved around 
worldly pleasure. The Yoshiwara offered 
the beautiful, the sensual and the physical, 
inviting its customers into a fantasy of love 
or lust. To visit this licensed prostitution 
district, patrons were required to travel 
across land and water; ripe with anticipa 


tion by the time they arrived. This mysteri- 


Kiyonaga. The Eighth Month From the series Twelve 
Months, Woodblock print. c. 1784. Hayashi seal. 
Signed Kiyonaga ga. 15.25" x10.” Ref# JPr-4956 


James Tissot. The Prodigal Son in Modern Life: 
In Foreign Climes. Etching. Signed jj. tissot. 
1881. 12” x 14.5" Ref # FRi-44483 


2 Donald Jenkins, The Floating World Revisited (Honolulu Portland Art Museum and University of Hawaii, 1993), 7. 
3. Lionel Lambourne, Japonisme- Cultural Crossings between Japan and the West (London: Phaidon, 2007), 7. 


Mary Cassatt. Looking into the Hand Mirror III. 
Drypoint. c. 1905. 10.5" x 75" 
Ref USr-44475 


Utamaro. The Priest Sojo Henjo. From the series 
Children asthe Six Immortal Poets. Noodblockprint. 
c. 1804. Signed Utamaro hitsu. 14.75” x 10.25.” 
Ref# JPr-43959 


ous and illusory world operated by its own 
rules, developing its own dialect, festivals, 
and even conception of time. Upon enter- 
ing the main gate, visitors could purchase 
guidebooks to learn the intricacies of each 
brothel, the roster of o/rz» (elite courte- 
sans), and words of wisdom for this district 
of perceived femme fatales. 

Whether seeking one of the lower 
ranking courtesans in harimise, the custom 
of sitting in the window as to allow "win- 
dow shopping," or arranging to meet with 
a famed oir, the patron of the Yoshiwara 
could indulge in various levels of fabricated 
romance. Sold by her family to the brothel 
at an age as young as seven, a courtesan's 
rank would be determined by age 11 or 12. 
Though educated in etiquette, conversa- 
tion and the arts, even the highest ranking 
courtesan was a prisoner, unable to escape 
the crushing debt of her purchase price. 
Caged and captive, these women became 
the epitome of elegance and fashion at the 
hand of the ukiyo-e artists. The romanti- 
cized courtesan dominated the genre of 
bijin-ga, or "pictures of beautiful women," 
throughout the development of ukiyo-e, 
from Harunobu's youthful, anonymous 
beauties to Utamaro's intimate portraits. 
American Impressionist Mary Cassatt was 
deeply inspired by Utamaro and channeled 
his insightful renderings of the private lives 
of women in her warm depictions of moth- 
erhood. In describing his work to her fellow 
artists, Cassatt exclaimed, “you who want 
to make color prints, you couldn't imagine 
anything more beautiful.” + 

In the neighborhood of Tsukiji, the ka 
buki theater served a visual feast of dramat- 
ic pleasures. These plays were rowdy affairs, 
featuring only male performers after 1629. 
The theater, like the Yoshiwara, was one of 
the few realms frequented by both samurai 
and merchant classes despite the strict 
stratification of Edo society. The theaters 
were divided into sections, tiered boxes 
and the main pit. From tales of revenge to 
tragic love-suicide stories, these highly styl 


4 Gabriel P Weisberg and Petra Tea-Doesschate, The Orient Expressed: Japan's Influence on Western Art, 1854-1918 


(jackson: Mississippi Museum of Art, 2017), 1 


ized productions served as a major impetus 
for the growth of ukiyo-e. The two arts 
engaged in a symbiotic relationship: theat 
ers depended on prints for advertisement, 
whereas the ukiyo-e artists developed their 
art form through kabuki subjects. Pre- 
senting one or two characters in dramatic 
poses, yaknsba-e (actor portraits) captured 
the distinctive costumes, specific gestures, 
and recognizable makeup of favorite roles, 
alerting the city to coming attractions. 

Ukiyo-e immortalized Edo's unique 
culture by promoting its beauty, fashions 
and heroes. However, modernity's impa- 
tient knocking soon disturbed the floating 
world. In 1853, Commodore Perry's black 
ships docked in Edo Bay, bearing President 
Millard Fillmore's invitation to establish 
trade and diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Wary of the Western world's 
propensity for gunboat diplomacy the 
weakening Tokugawa Shogunate decided 
to engage in foreign trade in 1854, ending 
over 250 years of sakoku (closed country). 
Following the opening of Japan, the flow 
of Japanese art and decorative objects into 
Europe became a powerful surge. 


Japonisme: The Great Wave 


'The 1867 Paris Exposition Universelle ex- 
posed many Europeans to Japan for the first 
time. It was here that many purchased their 
first prints. Lacquer, porcelain and bronze 
initially intrigued fading enthusiasts of chi- 
noiserie as the freshest wave of the exotic. 
Imported Japanese fans, albums, paintings, 
and prints began to appear in shops around 
Paris. These items embodied the height of 
vogue, inciting such intense passion that it 
led French art critic Zacharie Astruc and 
American artist James Whistler into aphys- 
ical altercation over a particular Japanese 
fan. 5 Whistler (1834-1903) soon found in- 
fluence in meisho-e, or “famous place prints." 
He echoes Hiroshige in Boat: Alongside Bil- 
lingsgate, London (1859), exploring dramatic 
close-up and truncation of form through 


James Whistler. Boats Alongside Billingsgate, London. Etching. 


Signed Whistler. 1859. 9.5” x 13.25.” Ref USr-44472 


Hiroshige. Fu Moon over Takanawa. From the series Toto 
Meisho, Woodblock print. c. 1845. Signed Hiroshige ga. 
1425" x 10.” Ref JPr-21579 


the boat in the foreground. While wood- 
block prints gained popularity more slowly 
than the decorative arts, by 1870 ukiyo-e 
could be found in curiosité shops, tea ware- 
houses, and large magasins. Meanwhile, 
as Europe romanticized Japan, the Meiji 
Emperor rapidly steered the country away 
from tradition and towards modernization. 

The French art critic Philippe Burty 
(1830-1890) coined the term Japonisme in 
1872 to "designate a new field of study— 
artistic, historic, and ethnographic bor 
rowing from the arts of Japan.” é This 
new designation arose from the 1867 Paris 
Exposition Universelle, but described an 
artistic movement spanning France, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States. Japanese art reached the 


5 Siegfried Wichmann, Japonisme The Japanese Influence on Western Art in the 19th and 20tb Centuries (New 


‘York: Harmony, 1981), xi 


6. Matthias Arnold, Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901)- The Theatre of Life (Koln: Taschen, 2012), 54 


height of fashion during the decline of Re- 
alism, at a time when the French Academy 
had become too rigid for many artists. Japa- 
nese art provided a fresh visual language 
for a changing world. The ukiyo-e masters 
captured the imagination of the French 
Impressionists and PostImpressionists 
through compositional daring, sharp diago- 
nals, ornamental patterns, bold, flat blocks 
of color, and a love for the quotidian. 
Japonisme held a different meaning to 
each artist who came under its spell For 
Jacques James Tissot (1836-1902), his ex- 
pression took the form of exoticized subject 
matter. In the print Prodigal Sou in Modern 
Life: In Foreign Climes (pg. 5), Tissot presents 
aline of dancing Japanese courtesans, recall- 
ing groups of fashionable beauties found in 
Kiyonaga's print. The scene overflows with 
all things Japanese—courtesans, architec 
ture, clothing, customs—but is rendered 


Hiroshige. oro Ferry at Koami Town. From the 
series One Hundred Famous Views of Edo. Wood- 
block print. 1857. Signed Hiroshige ga. 

14.25” x 9.5." Re£# JPrsór 


in the distinctly European style of etching. 
In contrast, Edgar Degas (1834-1917) found 
inspiration in the stylistic elements of 
ukiyo-e, integrating these visual concepts 
into his existing style. In Mary Cassatt at 
the Louvre: The Paintings Gallery (879-80), 
Degas portrays his friend and fellow artist 
with a narrow format, inspired by Japanese 
pillar prints, as he partially obscures his 
subject in the style of Hiroshige. While 
artists such as Degas and Cassatt focused 
on the human form, Manet channeled the 
popularity of the feline subject matter and 
applied Hokusai’s careful, economic use 
of line in The Cats (1869). From subjects 
to style, Japanese prints had a profound 
impact on French printmaking at the turn 
of the century. For the Post Impressionist 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, this effect was 
all consuming. 


Edgar Degas. Mary Cassatt at the Louvre: The 
Paintings Gallerye. Etching, Aquatint and Dry- 
point. 1879-1880. 12” x 5.” Ref # FRr-44469 


Lautrec aud Life ou le Butte 


While Lautrec chose to live his life far from 
bourgeois ideals, he was a member of the 
French aristocracy by birth. The son of 
first cousins, Lautrec felt the consequences 
of the fraught union. He was born in 1864 
with a hereditary bone disease, though his 
family actively denied the condition. At age 
13, Lautrec broke his femur in one leg, fol 
lowed by the other femur one year later. He 
recovered from the accidents, but his legs 
never grew again, and the artist measured 
5'1" at his full height. During his recovery, 
Lautrec spent his time drawing and work- 
ing with watercolors. He was naturally tal- 
ented and began formal artistic study with 
René Princeteau. In the 1880s, Lautrec left 
the comfort of his aristocratic upbring- 
ing in Albi, a small town in the south of 
France, for the entrancingly gritty Pigalle, 
a neighborhood on the outskirts of Paris. 
Here he became friends with leading art- 
ists entranced by Japanese prints, including 
Vuillard and Van Gogh. Vuillard evoked a 
sense of perspective in his interior scenes, 
as seen in the cover print for Landscapes and 
Interiors (1889). Known for his warm interi- 
ors and tender portraits of life in the home, 
Vuillard found inspiration in Harunobu's 
inviting interiors, while Vincent van Gogh 
directly copied Hiroshige's Plum Garden at 
Kameido (1857) and Sudden Shower on Shin 
Obasbi (1857) in oil paint. 

As a resident of the lively, if dangerous, 
Parisian demimonde, Lautrec captured this 
exciting realm in daring compositions. He 
believed that "ugliness always and every- 
where has its enchanting side; it is exciting 
to hit upon it where no one has ever no- 
ticed it before." 7 He found this overlooked 
beauty in café concerts and dance halls of 
Pigalle and Montmartre, as well as in the 
characters that frequented these shadowed 
haunts. The neighborhood of Montmartre 
was known as /e butte, meaning “the hill” 
Pigalle bordered the base of the hill, home 
to Lautrec and the Moulin Rouge, while 


7 Arnold, 54. 


Édouard Manet. Les Chats. Etching. 1869. 
8.5" x 10.25." Ref FRr-44464 


Woodblock print. 1815 - 1865. 7. 


Ref# JPr-43962 


Montmartre was filled with café concerts 
and clubs. The promise of low rents and a 
vibrant subculture attracted artists, writers, 
dancers, and other creatives to the area. 
Lautrec was not simply an observer of the 
Parisian demimonde, but a key member of 
the community He published his first illus- 
trations in montmartrois journals, while his 
paintings adorned the walls of the popular 
destinations of the 18th arrondissement. In 
1889, the Moulin Rouge was revived from 


Édouard Vuillard. Cover for the Album Landscapes 
and Interiors. Lithograph. 1899. 23.25" x17.” 
Ref# FRr-44486 


Harunobu. Reading by Candlelight. Woodblock 
print. c. 1770. Signed Suzuki Harunobu ga. 
105" x 75." Ref JPóoss 


a dying club into a vision of beauty and 
pleasure. The club derived its name from. 
its signature red windmill that continues to 
turn even today Bedecked in Moorish and 
East Asian styling, the dance hall boasted 
an open courtyard complete with an im- 
mense wooden elephant, which appears in 
Lautrec's later signatures, and an explosive 
new dance phenomenon called the cancan. 
The chabuteueses, the cancan dancers, would 
high kick in a frenzy, underwear optional, 
before leaping into the air with a shriek and 
landing in a split. A dear friend of the per- 
formers, Lautrec spent his evenings sketch- 
ing the dancers and guests. Each night a 
table was fixed, ready and waiting for him 
at the Moulin Rouge. 

In 1882, Harry Humphrey Moore intro- 
duced Lautrec to a small album of Japanese. 
woodblock prints. The following year, Lau- 
trec attended the Exposition Retrospective de 
l'Art Japonais. The first true retrospective 
of Japanese art in the West, this exhibition 
spanned paintings, bronzes, lacquer, ink 
drawings, albums and woodblock prints. As 
he admired the work of ukiyo-e artists, this 
visit sparked a fire in Lautrec. He began to 
avidly collect Japanese prints, trading his 
own paintings for ukiyo-e he particularly 
desired. He donned Japanese costume for 
masked balls and posed in the style of a 
Sharaku actor portrait in photographs. In 
the 1890s, when not at the Moulin Rouge, 
Lautrec began to spend entire days in the 
print shop of Goupils, studying the work 
of ukiyo-e masters and learning to read and 
replicate signatures. While ukiyo-e styles 
had been steadily infiltrating his drawings 
and paintings, this influence peaked in his 
lithographic work. 


"L'affiche, y a qu'ça:” 
The Print, That's All There Is! 


Lithography fit the pace of Paris. The wide 
avenues of mid-roth century Paris invited a 
greater role of public life. A successful post- 
er would not only catch each passing eye, 
but would become an inseparable part of 
the culture. While the narrow, winding al 
leys of Montmartre recalled a Parisian past, 
the poster played a modern role, advertis- 
ing and extolling the celebrities of /e butte. 
Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947) developed his 
lithographic style under the influence of 
ukiyo-e. Evident in his night scene, The 
Square at Evening (1897), Bonnard takes a 
lesson from Hiroshige, using semi-abstrac- 
tion to evoke the atmosphere of evening 
and a touch of red to tease the eye. Upon 
seeing Bonnard's famous France-Champagne 
lithographic poster in 1891, Lautrec sought 
out his fellow artist. Bonnard introduced 
Lautrec to the publisher Ancourt, who 
published Lautrec's first lithographic post- 
er, La Goulue: Moulin Rouge, in 1891. 


The lithographic process depends on 
the principle that water and oil repel 
each other, but the technique mirrors the 
Japanese woodblock printing process: the 
desired image is drawn, either with wax 
crayon or with oil-based ink, directly onto 
the lithographic stone (usually limestone). 
The stone is then wet with water, and the 
printing ink is applied. The water repels the 
ink, but the grease of the image attracts it. 
The paper is applied and the printed image 
is the reverse of the original design. Like 
woodblock printing, the "key impression" 
is printed first, followed by a series of the 
desired colors. 

As the ukiyo-e artists before him, 
Lautrec sought a new audience, a break 
from the traditional patrons. He produced 
illustrations, invitations,  song-sheets, 
theater programs, periodicals and menus, 
all through the lithographic medium, all re- 
flecting an increasing influence of Japanese 
prints. These works reached a wide audi- 
ence, visible from the street in the windows 
of Montmartre's cabarets and café concerts. 


Pierre Bonnard (above). The Square at Evening From the 
series Some Aspects of Paris Life. Lithograph. 1897. 1575" x 
a1.” Ref# FRr-44465 


Hiroshige (eft). Dawn at Voshiwara. From the series One 
Hundred Famous Views of Ede. Woodblock print. 1857. 
Signed Hiroshige ga. 14" x 9.25.” Ref # JPr-43963 


Just as 18th-century yakushae announced 
upcoming performances and starring ac- 
tors, Lautrec's lithographs celebrated and 
publicized the clubs and performances of 
his friends from the demimonde. He inte- 
grated a muted color palate, bird's eye per- 
spective, flattened spaces and colors, raking 
diagonals, truncated objects, and complex 
composition into his already vibrant style. 
In 1892, Lautrec began signing his works 
with his initials, HTL, compressed into a 
circle. This emblem was inspired by designs 
found on tsuba, or Japanese sword hilts. 
Often rendered in vermillion, this signature 
evoked the seals found on the prints he cok 
lected. Japanese calligraphy left a profound 
impact on Lautrec's understanding of 
movement. The artist ordered brushes and 
inks from Japan, eager to achieve the spon- 
taneity of form and tangible movement 
that he admired in Japanese brush drawings 
and calligraphy. 

Lautrec combined these compositional 
tools and a calligraphic spontaneity of line 
with an intimacy learned from Utamaro and 
the explosive theatricality and individuality 
of Sharaku. Of his peers, Lautrec idolized 
Degas. Navigating the shadowed life of 
the Parisian dancers, Degas captured the 
human body in its myriad postures and 
silent languages. Lautrec furthered this 
idea through the lessons of the ukiyo-e 
masters, exploring the emotional power 
hidden in each angle, the secret language 
of each subtle shift in posture and expres- 
sion. Informed by the austerity of line in 
Hokusai's Manga, Lautrec astutely conveys 
meanings through countless postures and 


facial expressions. Misia Nathanson, a 
friend of the artist asked, "Tell me, Lautrec, 
why do you always make your women so 
ugly?" He quickly shot back, "Because they 
are ugly!" 8 To Lautrec, beauty was found in 
the grimace, in the distinctive features that 
he inflated to near caricature. His portraits 
of performers evoke the Japanese mie—the 
exaggerated dramatic pose, often held at a 
climactic moment in a kabuki production— 
to create dynamic portraits of recognizable 
public personas. While Lautrec's renditions 
were not always deemed favorable, they 
conveyed undisputable likeness. 

In 1899, Lautrec suffered from syphilis 
and growing alcoholism. Institutionalized 
in Neuilly he began to furiously sketch 
from memory in an effort to convince his 
doctors of his sanity and earn his freedom. 
While he succeeded and was released after 
several months of treatment, he promptly 
returned to his drinking and soon aban- 
doned his work. He never made it to Japan. 
"Though his mother had offered to finance 
his trip, Lautrec could never find a will 
ing travel companion. In 1901, Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec suffered a stroke and died 
on September 9th at the age of 36. Follow- 
ing his death, the character of Montmartre 
began to fade. The sarcastic critique of the 
bourgeoisie and reprieve from polite soci- 
ety Lautrec immortalized in his paintings, 
drawings and prints became the mainstream. 
entertainment center of early-20th century 
Paris. Like the floating world of Edo, the 
demimonde of Montmartre dissolved with 
the push of modernity: 


Ronin Gallery would like to extend a personal thank you to Jeff Nucey and Clinton Bugg 
for their belp, friendsbip, and trust that made this exhibition possible. 


8. Helen Burnham, Sarah E. Thompson, and Jane E. Braun, Looking East Western Artists and the Allure of Japan 


(Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 2014), 40 


Fleeting Worlds 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec drew powerful 
inspiration from Japanese art. While some 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists 
copied select aspects or even entire compo- 
sitions of Japanese prints, he did not. The 
dramatic actors and spellbinding courtesans 
of Edo's floating world harmonized with 
his love for the Parisian demimonde. He 
became a student of the ukiyo-e masters 
through the prints he collected, studying 
the compositional devices and stylistic tech- 
niques of 18th and rth century woodblock 
prints. Lautrec integrated these concepts 
into his work to produce some of the most 
vital portraits of Paris at the fin de siècle. 
Upon discovering ukiyo-e and the float- 
ing world, Lautrec found a mirror of his life 
in Montmartre. The two balf-worlds reso- 
nated despite geographical and chronologi- 
cal distance, both providing an escape into 
a counterculture. Parallel to patrons of the 
kabuki theater and Yoshiwara, “the audience 
of the café concert.. [was] really everyone... 


From the dinner jacket adorned with a white 
chrysanthemum to the overalls of a work 
man from the suburbs, the whole hierarchy 
meets and mixes here" Merchants and 
chonin, samurai and bourgeoisie shared in 
a frenzied celebration of physical pleasure. 
Lautrec's lithographs reveal an ode to Japa- 
nese prints, embracing the visual language of 
ukiyo-e to celebrate the Parisian demimonde 
through truncation of form, union of text 
and image, contrasting, complex lines and 
flat areas of color. From the deeply expres- 
sive, highly individualized faces inspired by 
Sharaku's actors, to the spontaneity of form. 
and quiet profundity of gesture learned 
through Hokusaïs Manga, Lautrec captures 
the Parisian ba/f-world with unmatched vital- 
ity Both Lautrec's dynamic lithographs and 
the ukiyo-e that inspired him invite their 
viewer to escape from reality into a beautiful, 
if shadowed, realm. 


1 Sarah] S Suzuki, The Paris of Toulouse-Lautrec: Prints and Posters from The Museum of Modern Art (New York 


Museum of Modern Art, 2014), 19 
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Des Martyn 


Qiran, the highest rank of courtesan, were celebrities of the floating world. Icons of fashion, 
these women were detailed in the guidebooks to the Yoshiwara Utamaro’s portrait identifies 
the courtesan Hitomoto from the House of Daimonjiya and indicates where to find her. The 
work advertises the courtesan and her brothel, but also demonstrates the height of Edo fashion. 
In Montmartre, the popular performers of the day mirrored this celebrity role. Lautrec's Divan 
Japonais uses the celebrity of Jane Avril to attract customers to this popular nightclub. Dressed 
in a chic black dress, elegant hat, and matching fan, Avril dominates the scene, outshining the 
performer Yvette Guilbert, whose head has been cropped out of the composition, recognizable 
only by her signature black gloves. Lautrec learned more subtle lessons from Utamaro as well: 
integrating text and image, filling the composition with intersecting diagonals, and cropping 
Avril body in the immediate foreground to create a vibrant, enticing image. 


roningallery.com | 212.688.0188 


Divan Japonais (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1892-1893 

Signature: THLautrec 

Size: 32” x 24" 

Ref # FRRr- 44365 


Courtesan Hitomoto from the House 
of Daimonjiya (above) 


Artist: Utamaro 
Series: Contest of Full Bloom Beauties 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1805 

Signature: Utamaro hitsu 

Size: 14.25” x 10.25” 


Ref # JP5038 


roningallerycom | 212.688.0188 
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Elongated composition became popular with French artists following the introduction of Japa- 
nese pillar prints and kakemono, or hanging scrolls. Lautrec demonstrates this influence in his 
final image of Jane Avril, lengthening her body against the natural tone of the paper. Mirroring 
the posture of Kunimaru's bijin, Avril arches at the waist in faux horror at the snake circling her 
costume. Kunimaru's bijin wraps her ob; around her waist she tilts to the side, turning her face 
to the same 3/4 profile as seen in Lautrec's lithograph. The empty background emphasizes the 
dynamic silhouettes of the two women. Though text and image were traditionally separate in 
French posters, Japanese paintings and prints inspired French artists to bring textual elements 
into the composition. This was the second to last work Lautrec completed before his death. 
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Jane Avril (Snake Lady) (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1899 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle (ithograph), 
HTLautrec in pencil 

Size: 22” x 15º 

Ref # FRRr- 44969 


Bijin Dressing Up for the New Year (above) 


Signature: Honcho Kunimaru hitsu 
Size: 64 x 1625" 
Ref # JP1-43020 
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May Belfort 


Ukiyo-e portraits of single courtesans set against minimal backgrounds inspired a new style 
of performer poster in 19th-century France. In the tour poster for the Irish-born singer May 
Milton, Lautrec echoes the curving lines and integrated text of Kunisada's Tamaya at Kameido. 
Each artist delineates his standing beauty through the flat color planes of her clothing, vi- 
brant and graphic against the natural tone of the paper. Lautrec echoes the small pink lips of 
Kunisada's courtesan in Belfort's rounded pout. Belfort was known for her signature black cat 
and oversized baby's bonnet, which Lautrec portrays with a geometric quality reminiscent of a 
courtesan's coiffure. May Belfort was the lover of May Milton and Lautrec designed their tour 
posters as a pair. 
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May Belfort (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 189$ 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle, green 
Size: p x 24" 

Ref # FRRr-44380 


Tamaya at Kameido (above) 
Artist: Kunisada 

Series: Modern Famous Restaurants 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1826 

Signature: Gototei Kunisada ga 
Size: 14.5” x 10" 

Ref # JP2794 
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In Utamaro's Courtesan Segawa from the House of Matsubaya, the three courtesans strike a bal- 
ance of poise and motion. Though their bodies are turned to the right, something beyond 
the left edge catches two figures’ attention. The young Aamuro lifts her geta sandal, while the 
center courtesan's many layers of kimono fan out. Lautrec designed May Milton's American 
tour poster to be a companion piece to that of her lover, May Belfort. He uses large areas of flat 
color and single figure composition, as found in May Be/fort, and captures Milton's persistent. 
squint and pug like nose. Yet, he also recalls Utamaro s balance of static and action, echoing the 
shape and movement of the courtesan's kimono with Milton's voluminous skirt. Recalling the 
kamuro's raised geta, Milton flings her foot out the side, but remains otherwise still and poised. 
Picasso hung this work in his studio. 
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May Milton (left) 

Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1895 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 31" x 135" 

Ref # FRRr 44385 


Courtesan Segawa from the House of 
Matsubaya (above) 

Artist: Utamaro 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1802 

Signature: Utamaro hitsu 

Size: 15” x 10" 

Ref # JPr-43930 
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"Though Edo was home to the floating world, the demimonde spread to the Tokaido, Japan's 
main highway This artery of Edo-period culture pulsed pleasure, politics, folklore, and unstop- 
pable zeal for adventure. Hiroshige's Fujieda Station provides a glimpse onto the road. Diago- 
nally spread across the foreground, freshly hired porters test the weight of their burden, casu- 
ally preparing for their journey. Hiroshige's daring sense of composition was a key influence 
in French Japonisme, an effect at work in the diagonal composition of Lautrec's Mademoiselle 
Eglantines Troupe. Avril commissioned Lautrec's poster for the troupe's performance at the Lon- 
don Palace Theatre of Varieties, where she brought a taste of the French demimonde to Britain. 
As the dancers spread across the composition, each dancer is unique, their stocking clad legs 
raised in the cancan, echoing the bare legs of Hiroshige's porters. 
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Mademoiselle Églantine's Troupe (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1896 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle, HTLautrec 
Size: 24.25" x 31.25” 

Ref # FRRr-44307 


Fujieda (above) 


Series: 53 Stations of the Tokaido 
Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: 1832-1833 

Signature: Hiroshige ga 

Size: 14.75" x 975" 

Ref # JP6r34 
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If Lautrec were to leave Montmartre, it would be for the Irish and American Bar, located on the upscale 
Right Bank. Designed to promote the American journal The Chap Book, this poster recalls Harunobu's 
peek into the Yoshiwara in Evening at Nibonzutsumi. As a courtesan and young kamuro enjoy the night air, 
Harunobu assumes an up-tilted perspective and establishes his composition along steep diagonals, further 
emphasized by the architectural elements. Lautrec draws from these compositional devices to create the 
dynamic and intimate Chap Book. This can be seen in the steep diagonal of the bar cutting through the fig- 
ures, the dramatic contrast through the use of dark, solid background, and the subtle interaction between 
the figures. Furthermore, The Chap Book presents two decorative motifs popular in Japonisme, both the 
sboji, or sliding screen pattern, and the dotted texture. These small dot pattern, seen in Lautrec's lettering, 
recalls Japanese textile patterns, as depicted in Utamaro's Utamakura (see pg. 27). In an ode to the Moulin 
Rouge, Lautrec encloses his circular signature within an elephant. 
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Irish and American Bar, rue Royale: 
The Chap Book (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1896 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17” x 24.5” 

Ref # FRRr-44394 


Evening at Nihonzutsumi (above) 
Artist: Harunobu 

Series: Eight Fashionable Views of Edo 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1768 

Signature: Suzuki Harunobu ga 

Size: n° x 8" 

Ref # JP2534 
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Hiroshige captures the spirit of kjo as he celebrates the fleeting beauty of autumn in Maple 
Trees at Mama. This location's fame was also literary, dating back to a poem in Mau yoshu, an ear 
ly poetry collection. The story tells of Tekona, a beautiful maid so avidly pursued by suitors that 
she saw no other escape than to drown herself in the Edogawa. Old tales such as this were often 
revived as kabuki productions, with love-suicide and revenge stories as audience favorites. Hi- 
roshige depicts Mama through the fork in a maple tree, layering brilliant orange leaves over a 
distant view This use of truncated form and exaggerated close-up frame the rest of the image, 
daringly complicating the composition. Lautrec uses this same device in Jane Avril at the Jardin 
de Paris, framing his muse through the extreme close-up of the double bass. The musician's fin- 
gers curl around the neck of the instrument in the shadow of the orchestra as Avril high-kicks 
upon the stage. Each night, when the Moulin Rouge closed at rpm, revelers and performers 
would migrate to the Jardin de Paris, an open-air venue at the gardens of Champs Élysées, and 
carry their party late into the night. 
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Jane Avril at the Jardin de Paris (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: Two “HTL’ enclosed in circles 
Size: 15 xui" 

Ref # FRRr-44414 


Maple Trees at Mama (above) 
Artist: Hiroshige 

Series: 100 Views of Edo 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: 1857 

Signature: Hiroshige ga 

Size: 14” x 9.5” 

Ref # JPr-41855 
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Lautrec reveled in a world where sexual subtext reigned. Naturally, he was drawn to shunga, or 
erotic prints, collecting such masterful works as Utamaro's Utamakura, or "Poem of the Pillow" 
In Carnaval, one can see Utamaro's influence in the spectators’ interaction. As close as the 
figures are, they are distinct; part of one large form but individually discernable through their 
stark contrast, one rendered in outlines, the other deeply shaded. The pair recalls Utamaro's 
lovers in Under a Blossoming Cherry Tree, tangled together with fabric, faces overlapping, but 
their bodies discernable through the pallor of her kimono and the rich shades of his clothing. 
In both Carnaval and Utamaro's work from the Utamakura, lips curl open to reveal teeth, while 
the male noses are distinctively crooked. Lautrec forgoes a sense of depth for the flat composi- 
tion characteristic to ukiyo-e, heightening the drama of the double portrait with the red lips. 
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Carnaval (left) Under Blossoming Cherry Tree (above) 
Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec Artist: Utamaro 

Medium: Lithograph Series: Utamakura 

Date: 1894 Medium: Woodblock print 

Edition: 77/100 Date: 1788 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle (lithograph), Size: 10" x15" 

HTLautrec in pencil Ref # JPR5034 

Size: 10.25" x 8" 

Ref # FRR1-4.4399 
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Sharaku's work was radical for its time. During his ten-month career, he produced kabuki 
portraits that allowed the viewer an exceptionally intimate understanding of the subject's 
character. While many artists relied on recognizable costume, mon (crest), or makeup to cre- 
ate actor portraits, Sharaku focused on the actor as an individual rather than the role. Like 
Sharaku, Lautrec was enamored with the realm of performance and public persona. In a con- 
sideration of Sharaku's portrait of Iwai Hanshiro IV and Lautrec's Jeanne Granier, each artist 
creates a strong three-quarter profile, emphasizing the imperfect elegance of the face against 
a contrasting ground, whether mica or shading. Lautrec was deeply inspired by Sharaku's the- 
atrical, individualized facial depictions. Lautrec was known to mimic the facial expressions 
of Sharaku's actors in photographs. As the expressive eyebrows and slight smile of Granier 
resonate with that of Sharaku's onmagata, this influence is clear. 
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Jeanne Granier (left) 
Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 


Series: Portraits of Actors and Actresses: 


Thirteen Lithographs 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1898 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 15” 12.25” 

Ref # FRr-44402 


Kabuki Actor Iwai Hanshiro IV as 
Shigenoi (above) 

Artist: Sharaku 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1794 

Signature: Toshusai Sharaku ga 

Size: 15" x 10" 


Ref # JP1-43932 
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In both Hokushu's portrait of Nakamura Utaemon III and the Lautrec's portrait of Nicolle, 
the character is defined by their expression. Utaemon and Nicolle wear a grimace, the eyebrows 
conveying the emotion in each arch and furrow The iconic grimaces and other exaggerated fa- 
cial expressions of kabuki actors profoundly influenced Lautrec's portraiture. Beyond Hokushu 
and Lautrec's similar portrayal of the personality at hand, both artists make use of flat black, 
obscuring the body shape in a flat expanse of color to dramatic effect. Coincidentally, Nicolle's 
hairstyle strikingly resembles the Utaemon's kaumuri, a hat worn by Japanese nobility. 
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At La Gaiete Rochechouart: Nicolle (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: Two “HTL enclosed in circles 
Size: 15” x ii" 

Ref # FRr-44411 


Kabuki Actor Nakamura 
Utaemon Ill as Ishikawa Goemon 
at Okehazama Battle (above) 


Artist: Hokushu 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: 1826 

Signature: Shunkosai Hokushu ga 
Size: 14.25” x 10" 

Ref # JPr-43955 
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In the caricatures from the series Scribblings on a Storebonse 
Wall, Kuniyoshi presents rou sketched, yet easily rec- 
ognizable ee me ao de MÉLODIES 
pict famous actors of the day while evading the censor of Désiré DIMAU 
the Tenpo Reforms, which forbid images of celebrities. By ma 

presenting them as graffiti, Kuniyoshi creatively evaded 
censorship, promulgating the spirit of the floating world. 
His designs cut off, taper, and fade in and out of the page, 
evoking a feeling of spontaneity Similar rapid line work 
can be found in Lautrec's cover for the score Les Vieux Pap- 
illons. As the old man gropes his female companion, their 
faces are expressive, bordering on caricature. The text is 
fully integrated into the composition. As the image fades 
to a confusion of unfinished lines towards the bottom of 


the page, Lautrec achieves a comparable sense of sponta- 
neity to Kuniyoshi's clever Scribblings. 
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Les Vieux Papillons (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Melodies by Désiré Dihau 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1895, Published in 1935 
Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 1375 x 10.5" 

Ref # FRR1-44408 


Actor Caricatures (above) 

Artist: Kuniyoshi 

Series: Scribbles on a Storehouse Wall 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1846 

Signature: Ichiyusai Kuniyoshi kaku 
Size: 14" x 9.5" 

Ref # JPriz150 
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Créé par YVETTE GUILBERT 


LES VIEUX MESSIEURS 


MONOLOGUE 
Rae. 
? Maurice DONNAY 


t 


z 


Prix: 1 fr. 


In both the floating world of Edo and fin-de-siêcle Paris, the celebration of pleasure extended 
to clothing. Dancers, courtesans, actors and dandies become fashion icons of their respec- 
tive demimondes. Koryusai portrays the height of fashion in Courtesan Nioteru from the House 
of Ogiya. Layered in elegant kimono, ornate obi, and a multitude of hairpins, the courtesan and 
her young kamuro are a picture of elegance. Lautrec not only mirrors this fashion forward ap- 
proach in his cover for the monologue, The Old Gentleman, but also takes stylistic inspiration 
from Koryusai as well. Lautrec's elongated, cropped figures evoke the hashira-, or pillar print, 
format. The flowing, layered lines of the man and woman blend together in an elegant curve, 
reminiscent of the layered kimono of Koryusai's two figures. 
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Les Vieux Messieurs (The Old Gentlemen) (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1894 

Signature: Two “HTI enclosed in circles 
Size: 10.5" x 7” 

Ref # FRRr-44405 


Courtesan Nioteru from the House of Ogiya (right) 
Artist: Koryusai 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1770 

Signature: Koryu hitsu with Kao seal 

Size: 1575" x 5" 

Ref # JPr-43950 
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Le Cafe Concert 


With nightly performances and intimate interiors, 
Montmartre's café concerts were popular haunts of 
Parisian nightlife. The late-roth century publishing 
house LEstampe Originale published Le Café Con- 
cert in 1893. The portfolio evokes the realm of these 
destination points of the demimonde through 22 
lithographic prints: 11 by Henri de Toulouse-Lau- 
trec and 11 prints (including cover) by Henri-Gabriel 
Ibels, as well as an essay by Georges Montorgueil. 
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Cover and Title of the Portfolio: Le Café Concert 


Artist: Henri-Gabriel Ibels (French, Paris 1867-1936) 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: H.g Ibels 

Size: 26° x 17.5” 

Ref # FRr44418 


For both Lautrec and ukiyo-e artists, the action in the audi- 
ence was often just as exciting as the performance on stage. 
In Shinsai's exquisitely printed surimono, a waitress takes or 
ders from the pit before the stage. Further to the right of 
the composition, a waiter carries a tray of food and audience 
members share a smoke before the curtain rises. In Ibels cov- 
er for Le Café Concert, the chanteuse is brightly lit on stage, 
but the viewer feels a sense of intimacy on the floor. As a 
server delivers a drink to a small table, Ibels invites the view- 
er into the unique realm of the café concert, as Shinsai sets the 
mood for a kabuki performance. 


Theater Audience 


iet: Shinesi 
Series: Surimono 
Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: c. 1810 

Signature: Shinsai ga 
Size: gag" x zag" 
Ref # JP2o17 
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Yakushare, ox actor prints, often present recognizable actors in celebrated roles. Clues such as 
distinctive features, facial expressions, and mon, or crests, helped viewers identify the celebrity 
at hand. Lautrec's portrait of the famed Aristide Bruant, a club proprietor, performer, promi- 
nent character in Montmartre, draws from the ukiyo-e language of individualized symbols. 
While his body is abbreviated, his black hat, long scarf, and signature scowl assert Bruant's 
identity. Lautrec was strongly influenced by the facial renderings of the ukiyo-e masters. In this 
pairing, the 3/4 profile and plummeting corner of Bruant's mouth parallels that of Ichikawa 
Yaozo mx. The pink background makes Shunei's print exceptionally rare. 
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Aristide Bruant (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17.25" x 22.5" 

Ref # FRr-44423 


Kabuki Actor Ichikawa Yaozo III (above) 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1794 

Signature: Shunei ga 

Size: 13.25" x 9" 

Ref # JP1-43036 
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Lautrec found inspiration in the textural patterns and active postures of ukiyo-e. Shunko's 
portrait of Ichikawa Danjuro V presents both stylistic elements. The actor stands with his legs 
wide, slightly bent, his fingers curling into a fist, his other arm grasping a truncated basket. 
"Though captured in a held pose, energy pulses through the actor's lively position. Lautrec's Ec- 
centric English Comedian echoes both the plaid of the kimono and the dynamic silhouette. The 
comedian's elbows point back, pressing weight onto his cane as his steps forward with his right 
leg, creating a tangible sense of motion as found with Shunko's actor. 
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Eccentric English Comedian (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17” 212757 

Ref # FRr-44429 


Kabuki Actor Ichikawa Danjuro V as 
Matsuo-maru (above) 


Artist: Shunko 
Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: c. 1780 

Signature: Shunko ga 

Size: 12” x 5.25” 

Ref # JPRr-43937 
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Utamaro provides a glimpse within the Yoshiwara in this bookplate from Annals of the Green- 
house. A lingering customer eats a snack as the courtesans heat water for tea and go about more 
mundane daily tasks in the brothel. Lautrec shares in this appreciation for the quotidian and 
was fascinated by the contrast of private and public personas. In his study of Pierre Ducarre, 
owner of the popular café concert, Theatre des Ambassadeurs, Lautrec captures the club proprie- 
tor as an audience member, watching the nightly performance. Stylistically, Lautrec's audience 
shares the relaxed posture and abbreviated, yet expressive faces of Utamaro's courtesans. The 
calligraphic curve of Ducarre's back resounds with the male figure perched on the ledge of 
Utamaro's print, both revealing a relaxed, private posture. 
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Ducarre at the Ambassadeurs (left) 
Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 


Signature: HTL enclosed in circle. 


Overnight Guest (above) 


Artist: Utamaro 

Series: Annals of the Green Houses 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: 1804 

Size: 8.25" x 11” 

Ref # JP6r16 
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When Lautrec ordered calligraphy brushes and ink from Japan, he sought to increase the spon- 
taneity of his work and achieve an elegance of line. Utamaro demonstrates his mastery of this 
desired effect through his portrait of a young ijin, or “beautiful woman." He delineates her 
delicately undone peach kimono through no more than a few elegant stokes. As the line os- 
cillates in width, Utamaro conveys the thickness of the fabric and the subtle curvature the 
kimono's edge. Lautrec channels the elegance of such calligraphic line in his study of his muse, 
Jane Avril. The famous dancer holds a comparably placid expression to Utamaro's bijin, but her 
body whirls with action, undulant lines to evoking the wild movement of her dancing. 
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Jane Avril (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 


Size 17” x 1.5" 
Ref # FRr-44435 


Courtesan Holding a Fan (above) 


Artist: Utamaro 
Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: c. 1798 

Signature: Utamaro hitsu 
Size: 15.5" x 10.35" 

Ref # JPr-43940 
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When women were banned from the kabuki stage in 1629, male actors stepped up to play fe- 
male roles. Shunko presents a kabuki actor specializing in female roles —an ounagata. His arched 
posture and simplified face combine with background diagonal to create a dramatic, lively 
portrait of a popular actor. Lautrec draws upon these qualities in his study of Mary Hamilton, 
a character of the Moulin Rouge. Clad in the menswear of an English dandy, Hamilton also 
played with gender roles in her public persona. Arching with a similarly confident posture, her 
features are abbreviated, but expressive, much like Shunko's onnagata. 
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Mary Hamilton (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17.25” x12.75" 

Ref # FRr-44444 


Kabuki Actor Segawa Kikunojo III (above) 
Artist: Shunko 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1780 

Signature: Shunko ga 

Size: 13° x 6" 

Ref # JP1-43042 
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Both Eiri's Tama River at Ide and Lautrec's À Spectator present layers of intersecting diagonals 
transected by vertical lines, whether in the form of a curtain or a sbo screen. Lautrec forgoes 
one point perspective, informed by the flattened composition as found in Tama River at Ide. 
As Eiri abbreviates the distant river and bordering trees to evoke a sense of distance, Lautrec 
depicts the audience members as mere heads with no more than a suggestion of a body, and the 
shadowy arm of a conductor. More specifically, the three women's bodies are only hinted at, 
denoted through flat areas of color. Additionally, both Eiri and Lautrec's compositions include 
a truncated object in the foreground. 
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A Spectator (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert. 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 1725" x12.5” 

Ref # FRr-44447 


Tama River at Ide (above) 
Artist: Eiri 

Series: Furyu Ukiyo 6 Tama River. 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1795 

Signature: Rekisentei Eiri 

Size: o5" x7" 

Ref # JPR5605 
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Toyokuni III casts his portrait of Kataoka Nizaemon in quiet darkness and heavy drama. His 
head turns, highlighting a distinctively pointed nose and a deep grimace, while delicate petals 
fall from the black Jokashi shadow Such use of individualized profile, revealing facial expres- 
sion, and palpable atmosphere appear in Lautrec's study of Madame Abdala. The performer's 
talent was described as a "charm [that] consists in making herself as ugly as possible." Lautrec 
captures this particular reputation, casting Abdala deep in shadow, drawing from the frozen, 
exaggerated expressions of ukiyo-e to capture her famous facial distortions. 
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Madame Abdala (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17.25 x 12.5" 


Ref # FRr-44450 


Kabuki Actor Kataoka Nizaemon 
as Michizane (above) 


Artist: Toyokuni III 
Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: 1860 

Signature: Toyokuni ga 
Size: 14” x 9.5" 

Ref # JP2032 
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Hokusai released the first of his Manga volumes in 1814, capturing the spectrum of daily life 
with a spontaneous and sketch-like quality From courtesans to actors, dancers to warriors, 
Hokusai studied form and movement with a madness. French art critic Arsène Alexandre re- 
called this madness in describing Lautrec's work: "the drawings of a madman? These are the 
drawings of a madman indeed, but only in the sense in which Hokusai used the term when he 
called himself ‘the old man mad about drawing." * As the clown Caudieux dances gleefully 
against a simple shaded background, his dynamic posture recalls Hokusai's figural studies in 
the Manga. Hokusai fills the pages with a dancer, capturing his subject from every angle. These 
studies of each lunge and bow convey a vital sense of movement that drew Lautrec to Hokusai's 
work. From the tilted head, to the twisted waist, to the gentle flutter of the jacket, Lautrec 
channels the ukiyo-e master in this study of Caudieux. 


1. Ives, The Great Wave. 87 
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Caudieux at the Petit Casino (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle. 
Size: 17.25” xing 

Ref # FRr-44453 


Yakko-odori; Happy Dance (Album) (above) 


Artist: Hokusai 
Series: Hokusai Manga 
‘Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: c. 1815 - 1865 

Size: 7.25" x 10.5” 

Ref # JPr-44109 
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Ashiyuki's triptych presents the dynamic posture and tangible sense of movement that en- 
tranced Lautrec and informed his many portraits of dancers. As the left and central figure 
dance, Ashiyuki communicates their motion through active posture and the lively folding, 
twisting, and flowing of kimono fabric. In Lautrec's study of Edmée Lescot performing a Span- 
ish dance, he uses her costume to emphasize the explosive swoop of her skirt and the daring tilt 
of her body mid-dance. The steep diagonal of her posture intersects with the floorboards of the 
stage, adding to the energetic atmosphere of the lithograph. 
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Edmée Lescot (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17” x 12.5” 


Ref # FRr444s5 


Kabuki Actors Sawamura Kunitaro, 
Arashi Rikan and Nakamura Matsue 


(above) 


‘Medium: Woodblock print 
Date: 1829 

Signature: Gigado Ashiyuli ga 
Size: 14.75" x 29.25" 

Ref # JPr-43944 
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While Lautrec's portrait of Paula Brébion relies on an economy of line learned from Hokusai's 
Manga and Japanese calligraphy, the candid intimacy of the scene echoes Toyokuni III's behind 
the scenes portrait of Ichikawa Danjuro. With elegant line, Lautrec captures Brébion's slightly 
hunched posture and jutted-out chin, as Toyokuni III conveys Danjuro's tense, lifted shoulders. 
Each performer readies their public persona, elbows raised, fingers splayed in concentration. A 
century apart, both performers prepare for the stage and both artists peek behind the curtain. 
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Paula Brébion (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17.25” x 12.5 


Ref # FRr-44457 


Actor Kawarazaki Gonjuro in the 
Dressing Room (above) 

Artist: Toyokuni III 

Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: 1861 

Signature: Kio Toyokuni ga 

Size: 14” x 9.5” 

Ref # JPR5320 
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The popular chanteuse Yvette Guilbert recalls life on stage in a café concert, stating “the platform 
perched about five feet above the floor made it necessary to remember that I mustn't raise my 
arms incautiously or I should knock them against the ceiling. Oh! That ceiling where the heat 
from the gas footlights was such that our heads swam in suffocating furnace!" Lautrec depicts 
no more than the singer's profile in deep olive green ink. Through a careful economy of line, 
he conveys her features simply, lips curled into a smirk and her signature black gloves hover, 
abstracted, beneath her chin. Lautrec's study emits a palpable air of sensuality that recalls Ei- 
sen's bijin-ga (pictures of beautiful women). It is said that Eisen was a brothel owner and held a 
reputation of a debaucher. Distinct from many biji of the early roth century, his beauties were 
willful, self-assertive, voluptuous and vivacious. As Lautrec and Eisen spent much of their time 
with women, both artists learned a subtly and sensitivity to the female subject. 
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Yvette Guilbert (left) 


Artist: Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
Series: Le Café Concert 

Medium: Lithograph 

Date: 1893 

Signature: HTL enclosed in circle 
Size: 17.25" x 12.57 

Ref # FRr4446r 


Eccentric: Mt. Atago (Above) 
Artist: Eisen 

Series: Twelve Contemporary Beauties. 
Medium: Woodblock print 

Date: c. 1838 

Signature: Keisai Eisen ga 

Size: 14.25" x 9.5" 

Ref # Ros374 
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Japonisme Timeline 


1542 


1640 


Three Portuguese navigators bound for Macao become first Europeans in Japan, establish 
successful trade. 

Shogun Ieyasu Tokugawa formally bans trade and travel, rids Japan of foreigners, save for 
a some Dutch traders on the island of Dejima. 

First Japanese prints arrive in Europe, brought by Isaak Thyssen, the head ofa Dutch 
trading station near Nagasaki. 

Commodore Matthew Perry arrives with invitation from Millard Filmore to engage in 
trade at Kanagawa. 

On March 31, first Japanese ports open to American trade, followed by treaties with 
France, Great Britain, Russia (1855), and the Netherlands (1856). 

London International Exhibition presents the first systematic exhibition of Japanese 
prints in Europe. 

Enamored by Japanese prints seen in London, Whistler becomes a critical agent of Japon- 
isme between England and France. 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec is born in Albi, France. 

The Goncourt Brothers publish Manette Salomon, dedicate an entire chapter to the hero 
exploring a Japanese print album. 

Meiji emperor restored, steers Japan to the West. The Paris Universal Exposition spurs 
excitement about Japanese art. 

Ukiyo-e can be found in Parisian curiosité shops and tea warehouses. 

Art Critic Philippe Burty introduces the term Japonisme’. 

Major exhibition of Japan, China, India and Java works at Palais de l'Industrie. 
Japanese pavilion at the Paris Universal Exposition shows prints, lacquers, and ceramics. 
Burgeoning influence of Japanese prints on French artists. 
Japanese objects could be found in most French department stores. 

Harry Humphrey Moore introduces Lautrec to Japanese prints. 

Lautrec attends the first major retrospective of Japanese art, organized by Louis Gonse 
and print expert Tadamasa Hayashi at Georges Petit Galleries. Dating from the oth cen- 
tury to 1868, this 3000-piece exhibition included paintings, ink drawings, bronzes, lac- 
quers, woodblocks (albums and single sheet prints). Gonse also publishes D Art Japonais, 
the first systematic history of Asian art in the West. 

Pierre Loti releases the novel Madame Chrysanthemum. 

Moulin Rouge revived from a dying club and reaches incredible fame. 

Lautrec completes his first lithograph, La Goulue: Moulin Rouge. 

Lautrec designs Divan Japonais, begins to use the circular HTL signature. 

Lautrec begins to suffer from syphilis and alcoholism. Bonnard’s Aspects of Parisian Life 
and Vuillard’s Landscapes and Interiors, both lithographic portfolios deeply inspired by 
Japanese prints. 

Lautrec is institutionalized at Neuilly 

Lautrec dies on September oth at age 36, following a stroke. 
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